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INTRODUCTION 


bb HEN he saw the multitudes he was moved with compassion.” © India, 

thou land of wonders ever new! What is thy wonder? Wherein is thy 
power to hold us as in a spell? What makes us long to see thee, love thee 
when once we have seen thee, and so loth to leave thee? Is it thy lofty hills 
clad with verdure? Thy broad plains.and fertile valleys? Thy mines of prec- 
ious stones and metals? Nay, nay, not these. It is thy multitudes of people 
for whom He died who had compassion on those other multitudes when He 
saw them. 


Petvus litearlittle corner*oj.the curtain of space and time and take a 
glance, just a little glance, at some of those multitudes. May we feel the com- 
passion He felt, may we reach forth our hands to help as He did, and in the 
way He chooses show that we mean to love those whom He loved and thus 
prove our love to Him. 


This little collection tells its story mainly as related to the mission work 
at and about Dhamtari, Central Provinces, India. It is not entirely original. 
It has been much used during the months when kind friends brought cheer 
and sunshine to a weary “shut-in” and this led us to think that a wider circle 
of friends might enjoy the story these silent messengers tell. A single illus- 
tration often tells much more than a long verbal description. The work is in 


God’s hands and if He condescends to use it as a means of joy and blessing 
and uplift in His work the end has been accomplished. 

Rather more than two-thirds of the population of India profess the Hindu 
religion. . The other third 1s composed of Mohammedans, aboriginal demon 
worshipers, Buddhists, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, etc. ‘The Christians 
are about one per cent of the population. ‘The worship in all these religions, 
Hinduism, Buddhism—in fact in practically all the religions except those of 
the Mohammedans, Sikhs, and Christians—is some form of idolatry. The 
Parsis do not worship images, but worship the four “elements” of earth, air, 
water and fire. 


What a variety these multitudes present! One hundred and forty-seven 
distinct languages and many dialects are spoken. Hindustani, with its two 
main divisions of Hindi and Urdu, is spoken most widely, being used by some 
sixty millions of people. Hindi draws its classical vocabulary from the an- 
cient language of India, the Sanskrit, while Urdu draws on the Persian and 
Arabic for its classical words. Mohammedans generally use the Urdu while 
Hindus prefer the Hindi. Of course there are many Hindus as well as others 
who know neither form of Hindustani but use the Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, 
Tamil, Telegu, or some other language according to the place where they live. 
The language in the vicinity of Dhamtari is Hindi, but Urdu is largely used, 
especially in business, and the local dialect is Chhattisgarhi, said to be a mix- 
ture:ot- Hind) UrdusMarathy and Qoriva. 


The variety in language and religion is but a reflection of the variety in 
manners, customs, dress, character, and habits of thought. The system of 
caste, or division into fixed classes, is peculiar to Hinduism. It is, in fact, 
the backbone of the Hindu religion. Destroy caste and Hinduism crumbles. 
But fixed as is caste, it is almost endless in its variety; so many divisions and 
subdivisions of castes that one wearies of the attempt to count them. 


But with all the changefulness there is one thing that is ever the same 
throughout the broad extent of that beautiful land. It is the need of CHRIST. 
As He who had compassion on the multitudes looks down at these multt- 
tudes, must He not say again as He did of old through His prophet, “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge?” ‘There are so many of them— 
these poor deluded multitudes—and there are so few, so very, very few, to 
tell them that there is One who has compassion on them. 


Smithville, Ohio, 17 January, 19I0. 


Very typical and almost universal throughout India is this greeting. 
‘The gesture is usually though not always accompanied by the word “Salaam,” 
meaning. ‘Péace.” | This word-1s used in ‘Scripture im ihe form ob palemin. 
It is used in Palestine and Arabia and Persia as well as in India. It is prob- 
able that the risen Savior used this very word to greet the disciples in what 
our Enghsh Bible translates, ““Peace be with you.” 








As one travels through India for the first time in a railway train he is apt 
to wonder, “Where are the three hundred millions of people?” for only here 
and there we see a village with its straw-covered hovels which would hardly 
be suspected of being used for human habitation. But when we enter the 
streets, even of those villages, the people are very much in evidence. ‘This 
shows a native street in Bombay on an ordinary day. No special occasion 
is needed to draw out these crowds—they are there any day in the week. 





Representative of many of their class in their appearance and pose are 
these laboring women with their baskets. Much of the unskilled labor in India 
is performed by women. When ground, stones, bread, grain, fowls, fruit, fish 
or babies need transportation the basket is in evidence. The lithe, strong form 
of the trained reja is by no means cevoid of beauty and grace as she walks 
along with the basket lightly poised upon her head. Often have we seen 
birds of prey swooping down on a basket reminding one of the baker’s trou- 
bled dream in Joseph’s time. 
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Good habits of walking have certainly been learned by a woman who can 
carry a large earthen ghara of water in this way. 


And why should she not 
learn it? 


for her training is begun in very early childhood. With more 
of privation and darkness than we can tell, this is one thing taught to young 
Indian womanhood for which she should be thankful. 





In times of suffering from distress and famine, orphans naturally come 
to the missionary. Nor is it his lot to receive only the brilliant, cultured and 
beautiful. The weakest in morals, intelligence and character are often the 
first to come for help. Hence, while many bright jewels are the result of the 
patient care and labor bestowed in the orphanages, it must be remembered 
that much toil and weariness have been experienced before these jewels begin 
to shine or are even discovered. Here is a bit of the fruit-garden at the girls’ 
orphanage at Dhamtari, where, outside of school hours, many otherwise idle 
brains and hands are kept employed, 





A general view of the mission station at Rudri. A portion of the village 
of Rudri is seen to the right. This is the second station opened by the Amer- 
ican Mennonite Mission in India. In the center of the picture is the mission- 
aries’ house The trees are the mohuwa, useful for their seeds from which oil 
is made, and especially for the fleshy, sweet corolla of the blossom. ‘This 
drops off as the seed enlarges. A misuse of it is made by making an intoxti- 
cating drink. In the foreground are some rice fields with the bank of earth 
around each field to retain the water so essential for a good crop of rice. 





For those who have always lived in a Christian land and Christian influ- 
ences it is difficult to imagine the trials and difficulties of those who have lived 
in idolatry and have in their own hearts worshiped and with their own heads 
bowed down to images of wood and stone. The children of Christians even 
in heathen lands have a great advantage over those whose parents were idol- 
ators. Only in the third or fourth generation of Christian teaching, however, 
can we expect strong characters as a rule. In the picture are a group of the 
children of Christians at the Dhamtari mission. ‘These are the most substan- 
tial hope for the future of the Church. 





These two girls, Sumrit and Gaintri, with their mother, came to the Mis- 
sion at Dhamtari, January 25, 1901. Even at a time when such scenes were 
very common, the miserable and forlorn appearance of the group was so strik- 
ing that the picture on the left was made. The mother soon afterwards died. 
The girls were admitted into the orphanage and learned the good old story 
of Jesus. Both became Christians. Four years after they came to the Mission, 
the picture on the right was taken. Soon after the second picture was made, 
Sumrit, the girl sitting, was taken ill of consumption and died after a compar- 
atively short sickness. Before she passed away she gave brilliant evidence of 
her peace and joy in salvation and the assurance that she was going home. 
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Not all wells are so easily constructed as this one at Sunderganj, near 
Dhamtari, was. This one was dug down until the sand became wet. Then 
a wooden wheel was placed in the bottom of the well and a wall built on this. 
The sand was then dug from the center of the hole and the wall sank as the 
sand was removed. When the workmen stood up to their necks in water the 
work was stopped and the wall was finished. In some places there is great 
difficulty in getting good water. In the hot season the water must be cooled 
in porous earthen vessels before it is good for drinking. The picture also 
shows the manner cf carrying water in two buckets suspended from a kawar 
or carrying stick by means of ropes. 





Neat and comfortable is this bit of a Christian village in the shade of the 
great mango trees near Dhamtari. The houses are built with mud walls 
and grass roofs. ‘The owner of the house usually builds it with his own hands, 
leaving for his good wife the smoothing and finishing of the walls and the 
leveling of the earthen floor. In the vicinity of Dhamtari a good native house 
can be built at a cost of from four to six American dollars. Instead of dis- 
couraging the native style of building, the wise mussionary rather encour- 
ages it, only helping and suggesting along lines of cleanliness and sanitation. 


Machinery. to thresh,. clean’ and grind grain rapidly, as it is done in 
Europe and America, would appall the Indian and likely call forth from him 
very decided worship. Rice is threshed as in Bible times—trodden out by 
cattle... It is cleaned: by a dexterous use of the supa or tanein tne hands sor 
women. It is hulled with a heavy wooden beam, as shown in the picture, 


after which the chaff is again removed with the supa, as here shown. 
= 





An Indian carpenter shop, showing the skilled workmen in positions most 
common for their work. Very good work is done by some of them, though 
few of them would attempt to keep up in speed with a western carpenter. 
The workmen in this shop are boys from the Orphanage. As carpenters 
earn from two to ten times as much per day as common workmen, these boys 
are fortunate in having ability and opportunity to learn this trade. 





Not elaborate nor imposing is a building like this for the accomodation 
of a school, yet many a village school in India 1s conducted in poorer quarters 
than this one. Education among the masses has not yet become popular, 
so Government as well as missionaries in endeavoring to make the work 
attractive try also to make it economical for the people. Much good is being 
done among the villages by the Christian teachers who teach the pupils to 
read as well as teach the Bible, thus striving to create and cultivate a desire 
for better things, 





Typical, and very hopeful for the uplifting and evangelizing of India 
is this village school. The appearance, of course, is not the most attractive. 
The attitude of the average villager towards education and enlightenment is 
one of indifference amounting almost to antagonism. This is discour- 
aging to the young Christian teacher. Government is quite friendly to all 
such effort, however, and the number of those who are friendly to education 
is sufficient to enable the Christian village school to do much good throughout 
India. 





Slow, yet patient and faithful is the beast of heavy burdens—the water 
buffalo. In this picture we see a team grinding mortar for building. A well 
trained team of buffaloes need seldom be driven with the whip but will exert 
their whole strength pulling a load while their owner goes in front and calls 
them to follow. 








Here 1s a pair ot well-to-do weavers out for an airing in the most common 
form of pleasure conveyance used by the natives about Dhamtari. Driving 
oxen is quite an art; but as the animals can run along at the rate of from 
four to six miles an hour, the art 1s well worth learning. 





A pair of carts used by the American Mennonite Mission for heavy hauling. 
In India there are some roads that are well made and well kept up by the Govern- 
ment. Where these Government roads are absent no attempt at road-making is 
made. The track through rice-fields and swamps, made rough by elephant 
tracks and the trampling of cattle, must be worn smooth by carts when the 
rains cease and the ground dries. The coupling pole of an ordinary four- 
wheeled wagon could be twisted off on such a “road.” Hence only two- 
wheeled carts are used and these must be very strong to stand the wear. 





A pair of water buffaloes used for pulling the carts shown in the last 
picture. 





Inconvenient and slow according to western ideas is the native cart and 
team. Cattle are much used, however, and are satisfactory to Indians, and 
are better adapted to the needs of the common people and the hot climate 
than horses are. 





Much of the elaborate furnishing of the modern barbar shop would 
seem very unnecessary and even foolish to our friends across the sea. The 
Indian barber has all the materials necessary for his work packed in a com- 
pact little box. He goes from place to place, and when he finds a customer 
he serves him in the comfortable position shown in the picture. It is not 
unusual to see the front door step, country roadside, or even the crowded 
edges of city streets used as a barber shop. 





Dinner time’ at the Boys’ Orphanage. As -hunpry and ecaser tas, meals 
as are healthy children everywhere. The ground serves as a table as well 
as for chairs. After a hymn of praise and a returning’ of thanks 10 the 
Father for His gifts, they are enjoyed as thoroughly and satisfy as well as. 
do His gifts in any other land. 





Dinner is almost finished at the Girls’ Orphanage at Dhamtari as this 
picture is being taken. It is nearly six o’clock, and the air 1s growing cooler. 
A few late ones are still seated on the grass in the pleasant compound, fin- 
ishing their meal. While the weather is pleasant the evening meal in the 
open air is much enjoyed. Plates are filled and a blessing asked in the dining 
room. After this each girl is at liberty to eat her food where she chooses, 
and the open air in friendly groups is the choice of most of them. ‘The large 
school building and chapel shown in the center has often been a place of 
much joy and blessing. It is made sacred by use as only such places can 
be. A separate church building would be useless and would have disadvan- 
tages. ‘The natives would be apt to think of it in the same way as they do 
of their temples—a place where the pulpit or stand is worshiped in place of 
the idol. 





“Arise, and go down to the potters house... Remarkable deitness 7s 
shown by these patient workers as with a primitive wheel, a lump of clay, a 
bit of rag, some water and their own fingers they turn out most symmetrical 
and useful vessels. ‘Tiles for roofing are also made in this way. ‘The whole 
family helps, and.so the children, almost in infancy, know the trade of their 
father. | 





Making of earthen vessels for household purposes is one thing, disposing 
of them, another. Here is a part of the potter’s family displaying the fruits of 
their labors at a bazaar. Here seated on the ground with their wares displayed 
about them they transact their business. These bazaars are usually 
held in stated places in the open air every week and everything from toys 
and trinkets to clothing and cattle is thus displayed and sold. Hundreds of 
people gather and the missionary finds it a most opportune place for pre- 
senting his message from the King. 





In a land of improved machinery this primitive saw-mill looks. very slow. 
And so it is. Timber cannot be used extensively for buildings on account of 
the extreme dryness of the dry season and the extreme dampness of the wet 
season. Besides, labor is cheap and steam power is expensive. Water power 
is not available on account of the variation in the size of the streams. For 
these reasons the saw-mill here shown is much used. Often only two men 
operate the saw—one above and one below. 





The missionaries’ kitchen and Indian cook are a source of much interest 
and not a little questioning among many of our good sisters. There is much 
contrast between the clean, orderly kitchen, polished range, and nice cook- 
ing utensils of most American households and the little, white-washed room 
with brick fire-place, drifting ashes, blinding smoke, and dark-faced ruler- 
in-charge, which constitutes the Indian kitchen. “I don’t think I could eat 
such cooking and I don’t think my family would put up with it,” has often 
been said by well-meaning inquirers. It is usually not without protest, 
inward or expressed, that the missionary housekeeper adopts this universal 
custom of India. But heat, unfamiliar stove and materials, and a multitude 
of duties outside that must be done usually win the day and she yields to 
the inevitable, grateful for anything that will make her life more useful 
where she is so much needed. 





Bansi, one of the orphan boys who has learned cooking, stirring up the 
pudding preparatory to baking it in the “oven” we see just inside the hut 
where he does his cooking. The oven has a cover about four inches deep. A 
quantity of sand is placed in the bottom of the main part of the oven. The 
fire under the oven heats the sand, then live coals are placed on top in the 
cover, and the bread, cake or pudding bakes beautifully inside. The fuel is wood. 





Mud houses! Disgusting to some of our prim people to whom glossy 
paint and polished hard-wood interior are the only standard of excellence. 
Yet these houses can be made very comfortable indeed, and when well made, 
serve the purpose in a hot climate far better than wood could do. This 
church and school building served as a missionary’s. residence at Balodgahan 
for some time, and until the rains became very profuse served its purpose 
fairly well. 





Gathering grain. There is something joyous about the harvest, and 
when rice stacks appear, as does this one, and when bundles come in from the 
fields on womens’ heads, as do these, there is reason for joy. Rice is always 
cut with the sickle. Other instruments have been tried, but in India, with 
India’s crops and India’s ways, the little hand sickle is nearer the ideal for 
this work than anything else. : 





Only when we have seen how the hot sun consumes water can we realize 
something of how much watering it takes to keep things growing during the 
hot season. Only a few plants survive at best unless they are well shel- 
tered. This picture shows the method of carrying water by the orphanage 
girls. 





Institutional life has its difficulties, and the boy who runs away from 
an orphanage is not always so much to blame, unwise as he may be. With 
but few to control and guide the growing lives, far too much of the work 
must be done in crowds or gangs, doing away with much individual responsi- 
bility and making the shifting of blame an easy matter. ‘This picture re- 
presents the younger boys in the Orphanage, ranging in age from six to ten, 
as they were ready to go and carry ground into the garden. All children are 
supposed to learn to work that they may in the future be fitted to earn a 


livelihood. 





Wedding days are presumably happy days. ‘There is much of sacred 
poetry about the blending of two lives in Christian marriage. These seven 
couples of young people were married in one day. Children in the orphan- 
ages, they were eager to take up the responsibilities of home-making and 
housekeeping. Fault might, of course, be found with some of them, for 
they are not perfect; but remembering the pit from which they were dug, 
there is much to be grateful for in the noble lives and faithful work of these 
young Christians, 





The Leper Chapel. Unassuming, built at the cost of about one hundred 
dollars, this little church has fulfilled its purpose very well. ‘The cement 
floor is easily kept clean, while the open sides shaded by vines make it 
more sanitary than a closed building could be. A short service is held here 
by the lepers every day, while a missionary conducts a service at least once 
every week. ‘Fhe seed sown here has been abundantly blessed of God and 
is yielding fruit. 





Only a group of India’s unfortunates. Leprosy has made the physical 
condition of these people helpless and hard. ‘The care and teaching they 
are receiving now, however, makes their lot very much brighter and sweeter 
than is the lot of other thousands who still know nothing of the Christian’s 
God. Work among the lepers is not nearly so repulsive as many suppose. 
In the Asylum they nurse each other and are mutually helpful. Christian 
teaching is given regularly, and the Christ who helps and heals is a very 
real friend to those who through misfortune learn to know Him. 





: Leprosy! This dread disease has brought so much sorrow and suffering 
to the people of the far east. ‘The picture shows three severe cases now in 
the Dhamtari Asylum. Strong men of ordinary intelligence, rendered prac- 
tically helpless. Care, cleanliness and good sanitation make the suffering 
much less, but thus far medical science has found nothing that will cure the 
dread malady. What a home with Christian teaching and Christian care 
means to such people can scarcely be understood by those who do not know 
what leprosy means in India. 





Seated cn the ground are five lepers, influential leaders in the leper com- 
munity. In the back row is Elizabeth, the widow of a Methodist local 
preacher. She became a leper and now finds a home and an occupation and a 
never-ending source of joy in teaching her afflicted sisters the way of life. 
The other four are Barsan, the bookseller who became a leper, *Patras, the 
care-taker of the Asylum, Mohammed Yakub, the Mohammedan doctor in the 


Asylum, and Isadas, the Peon. 


*Since gone to his eternal home in loving submission to his Master’s will. 





The most joyful experience of a missionary is the time when native 
Christians are ready to assume responspbility in the carrying on of the work. 
It is by no means an easy matter to watch and help the large number of dis- 
positions found in the average orphanage, but when strong character becomes 
apparent and positions of responsibility and trust can be given it is no small 
reason for joy. These eight girls were teachers in the Dhamtari Girls’ 
School. One of them has since passed to her eternal reward. 





Calm, cultured, and in many ways of strong character was this head 
mistress of our girls’ schools. She was not a Christian, but her work among. 
the girls was so faithful and helpful that her departure with that of her aged 
mother was an occasion of much regret in the orphanage. Christian teachers 
from among her pupils, however, were ready to take her place not very long 
after she went away, so the work of the school was by no means weakened 
by her going. 





Stories of loving sacrifice and devotion are not all exaggerated. There 
must be much that is real in the devotion of these two leper sisters. ‘There 
were four sisters, supposed-to-be-untainted children of a leper mother. The 
four lived very happily together with the other-untainted girls in the orphan- 
age. One awful day the youngest was burned to death while playing with 
fire. This sorrow seemed to unite the three remaining ones still more closely. 
But when Rupotin began to show unmistakable signs of leprosy it seemed 
even harder, but she, brave girl, packed her belongings, bade good-by to girls’ 
orphanage and school privileges and went to the leper asylum. Her older 
sister, Soniya, begged to go with her, urging Rupotin’s need and loneliness. She 
was dissuaded, however, and went on with her teaching and work. Not long 
afterward the same disease broke out on Sontya, so she, too, has joined the 
ranks of the incurables in the leper asylum. 





This is a view of the inside of the school house and chapel when both 
girls and boys lived at Sunderganj. Between five and six hundred children 
were housed and cared for at this place. Their clothing, feeding, training in 
work and school and moral and religious instruction was no small task. But 
as these young people grow up into beautiful Christian characters it is felt 
that the reward amply justifies the labor expended. 





The second story of this house was the first home of the American Men- 
nonite Mission in India. It is in the town of Igatpuri, 85 miles from Bombay 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. It is 2000 feet above sea-level and 
has a fine climate most of the year. In the rains it is very wet, as from 150 to 
200 inches of rain fall between the first of June and the first of October. Just 
back of this house at a distance of about one-fourth mile is the land now 
owned by the Mission for the purpose of building a rest home for sick and 
tired missionaries. 





The whipping-post 1s not considered obsolete in India. ‘There are many 
people whose lives are so degraded that imprisonment would seem a reward 
instead of a punishment. They own nothing, so that they could not be fined, 
and yet they do deeds very definitely deserving punishment. The only way 
to reach them is by making them feel bodily pain. The whipping-post used at 
Dhamtari is shown in the picture. The criminal’s hands are tied together and 
the rope is drawn over the top of the frame. ‘The feet are tied to the bases 
of the two uprights nearest us in the picture, the back is bared, and the blows 
are laid on by a muscular man with a rattan. As civilization advances, it is 
hoped that this mode of punishment may be abandoned, as it is in more en- 
lightened countries. 





The “dhobi” or washerman and his wife have just been on a visit to the 
Rudri bungalow and gotten the soiled clothes for washing. This particular 
dhobi has been employed by the Mission for a long time. He can do, and 
generally does, clean work, even though his “machine” is a rough stone on 
the edge of a tank. What becomes of the buttons? Why are so many seams 
ripped? Why does he always pull the drawing strings just one inch too far? 
If you saw him slashing your choicest fine clothes on that stone you’d no 
longer. wonder. Nor would you wonder at the saying that if the tailor 
brings the clothes in condition to need the dhobi, the dhobi always brings 
them in condition to need the tailor, 





Here we see the tailor boys of the Orphanage. All sit on the floor, even 
the boys who run the machines. The machines are turned by hand with a 
crank. Is it any wonder that their work needs the dhobi before it can be 
worn? 





Such is the “tank” at which the dhobi does his washing, the farmer 
washes his cattle, the housewife gets her cooking water, everybody drinks 
and everybody bathes. It is filled with water during the rains, and lasts for 
the entire year. On the Mission premises, however, there are wells where 
good clean water is obtained. In the hot season this water is cooled in porous 
earthen vessels for drinking. 





Christmas day at Rudri, and the boys in the orphanage have just gotten their 
new clothing and have put them on. Is the care of a crowd like this a problem? 
Think of the weeks and weeks that have been spent in getting these clothes ready ; 
and the daily care in keeping them mended and clean and in the right place; and 
the hourly care to see that these many mouths have food to eat that 1s whole- 
some and sufficient in quantity, quality and variety; and the momently care to 
see that these many souls are properly guided in their intellectual, moral and 
spiritual growth! : 





I 


A “homey” scene on the verandah of one of the Sunderganj bungalows on 
a hot season evening. 





When copper or brass cooking vessels are used, it is necessary to keep them 
tinned in order to keep the acids in the food from acting on the copper and poison- 
ing the family. The tinning should be done every month. Here we see the tin- 
ner at the work of applying the tin. At the American Mennonite Mission alum- 
inum cooking vessels have been in use for some time. ‘These cost more in the 
first place, but do not require tinning and are therefore cheaper in the end. 





In all India there are three well established schools for deaf-mutes; one in 
Calcutta—non-Christian ; one in Bombay—Roman Catholic; one in South India— 
Protestant. When the first deaf-mutes came to the orphanage their instruction 
was a serious problem. Two of the schools were unsuitable, the third too far off 
and in a different language area. So a school was begun for the boys at Dham- 
tari. An alphabet founded on the English hand alphabet was made for Hindi and 
the teaching went on. Here we see the deaf-mute boys with their two speaking 
attendants and teachers. 





A Hindu woman cooking in a better class Hindu kitchen. She is just now 
engaged in making a chapatti or cake of unleavened bread. On the floor to her 
left is the horse-shoe shaped stove with a little fire in it and a pan on it in which is 
a chapatti frying in oil. It is probable that the “loaves” that were multiplied to 
feed the thousands were very much like the Indian chapattis made from coarse 
- wheat flour. 





Here is a vendor of sweetmeats or candy. His “shop” is anywhere, his 
counter a large tray set on a folding tripod, his scales and weights occupy very 
little room; so at a moment’s notice he can take up his whole establishment, put 
it on his head and go off to a better location. Just now he is balancing the scales 
ready to weigh out some sweets for a customer. 





A group of representative men of Dhamtari on the occasion of the visit of 
the Inspector of Schools. The Inspector sits at the table. The tall man to his 
right with a flat turban on his head is the Tahsildar or judge of the Dhamtari 
Sub-District. Jacob Burkhard, since gone to his eternal reward, is seen to the 
left of the Inspector. In the background is one of the most frequented Hindu 
temples in Dhamtari. 





The Balodgahan bungalow above and the Rudri bungalow below. The 
houses used by the missionaries are rather better than those usually used by the 
natives. The thick walls are needed to protect the occupants against the fierce 
heat in the hot season and against the heavy rains a little later. The sun shining 
directly on a wall often makes it so hot that the hand cannot endure the heat on 
the inside, so the wide verandahs are built to afford additional protection. 





If children are to grow they must have air to breathe and a place in which 
to exercise. The large compound at Rudri was planned with this in view. In 
the back to our left is a part of the bungalow, to the right 1s the school- and 
church-house, and in the center is the beautiful mohuwa tree that has given shade 
and comfort to many a weary child and older person. 





Here are Mohammedans at prayer. Five times a day all true Mohammedans 
bow down and repeat forms of prayer in Arabic. They may or may not under- 
stand what they say. In India the great majority of them do not understand. 
They are required to pray with the face toward Mecca, in Arabia, the center of 
the Mohammedan religion. It is required of all Mohammedans once in their lives 
to make a pilgrimage to Mecca. There are many, however, who do not obey this 
command. 





The priest has come to the rich man’s house with his sacred “Puran” or relig- 
ious historical book. Listening to the reading of this book constitutes his wor- 
ship. We see here the sacred tulsi plant in the presence of which the reading be- 
comes more sacred. The lamp with seven branches stands on the other side of the 
priest. An offering of fruit is on the plate in front. The dress of the little girl 
who has wandered on the picture probably from curiosity indicates that the fam- 
ily has been in contact with European influences and possibly in contact with 
Christianity; nevertheless the head of the house satisfies the longings of his soul 
with such meaningless forms and ceremonies. 





Here is another Hindu worship ceremony. The idols are displayed in the 
center. The offerings are in front. Three guardian priests are in the reer. The 
musician and the priest in charge are seated to the right. The rich man and his 
son, who pay for this “puja,” or worship, are seated to our left. The messenger 
man standing to the right is ready for orders. The worship in this case consists 
mostly of “music” of a weird character chanted by the priest or the paid musician 
to the accompaniment of the rude banjo he holds in the hand. Only as the light 
of the Sun of Righteousness shines in these dark hearts will this form of worship 
disappear and the worship of the Father in spirit and in truth take its place. 





Here we see a primitive loom in use. The healds and the comb are suspended 
from the roof and a hole dug in the ground allows the weaver to sit on the ground 
and work the healds with his feet. The warp is held taut by means of a rope 
which is passed over a stake in front of the weaver but not shown in the picture 
and then retunred to the stake shown to the weaver’s left. The shuttle is thrown 
by hand. Quite a number of people whose caste occupation is to weave cloth in 
this way have learned to believe in Jesus the Christ and are members of the Church 
at Dhamtari. 





Goldsmiths at their work. The boy to our left has a crude but very effective 
blow-pipe in use. Not only gold- and silver-smiths, but even blacksmiths, car- 
penters and masons sit thus while engaged in their work. The Book tells of the 
great Master who “shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.” 





The hope of the Indian Christian Church is largely in the descendants of the 
present generation of Christians. The depths of degradation from which converts 
from idolatry have come can hardly be imagined by those who have not seen them. 
Nathanael, the old man in the picture, was a convert from one of the lowest 
casts of Hinduism. His son, holding the Bible, has been a successful colporter 
for a number of years. Many are the Scripture portions that he has sold at a cent 
or a half cent each, and these portions become as seed grains which may hear 
fruitage in years to come. The grandson has his record yet to make, but he starts 
out with immense advantages over his father and grandfather, since he has noth- 
ing of idolatry to unlearn. 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO MISSION WORK IN INDIA * 








Areas 
India, in sauare miles 1,766,597 
United States, about 3,602,340 
Population 
India (Census of 1901) 294,361,056 
Presidency of Bengal 78,493,410 
United States, 76,303,387 
Central Provinces, India 11,873,029 
New York 7,268,012 
Madras Presidency, India 42,397,522 
Great Britain and Ireland 41,605,000 
No. men in India, about 149,000,000 
No. women in India, about 144,000,000 
No. men who can read 14,690,000 
No. women who can read 996,000 
No. wives under ten years 2,273,245 
No. wives under five years 243,503 
No. wives under one year 10,507 
No. widows, about 26,000,000 
No. widows under fifteen years 391,147 
No. widows under ten years 115,285 
No. widows under five years 19,487 
No. widows under one year 1,064 
No. deaf-mutes in Indiz 153,168 








No. blind in India 354,104 
No. lepers reported in census 97,340 
No. Protestant Christians 1,801,000 
No. Roman Catholics 1,122,000 
No. Missionaries and wives 4,000 
No. heathen to each Missionary (av.) 72,859 
No. Christians to each’ Missionary 731 
No. persons to each preacher in U. S. 546 
Wages 


Common labor (per day) 3 to 6 cents 
Skilled workman (per day) 10 to 32 cents 
Artisan, foreman, etc., (per month) $20-$40 
School teacher, according to qualifica- 
tions and work (per month) $2-$50 


Cost 


Maintaining a missionary, according 
to location and work (per month) $16-$50 
Steamship fare, New York to Bombay, 
according to ship & accomoda’n $165-$236 
Railway travel: Ist class, 2c mile; 2nd 
class, lc mile: 3rd-1-Zc a’ mile, all on 
the *same train. 
Building solid one-story house for mis- 
sionary, about $1 for 3 sq. ft. floor surface 


*Where figures are given relating to familiar placesthey are for the sake of comparison. 


Dates 
Oldest Hindu sacred books (about) 
150088.2C; 


Introduction of Mohammedanism into 
India, about YARED. eB) 


First records of Syrian Christians in 
South India (authentic) (about) 350 A. D. 


Beginning of aggressive Roman Cath- 


olic work POOD Ar): 
Beginning of Danish Lutheran work, 
1706 A. D. 


Landing of William Carey, first English 


Missionary 1793 Ax): 
Landing of, Judson, first American 
Missionary 1813 A. D. 


Appointment of first American Men- 
nonite missionaries Nov. 4, 1898. 
March 24, 1899 
Openmgewotksat. Dhamtari;.C.4 P. 
Nov. 22, 1899. 


Landing of same 


Distances from Dhamtari 


40 miles 
40 miles 


Nearest Mission on the North 
Nearest Mission on the West 


Nearest Mission on the South 135 miles 
Nearest Mission on the East over 200 miles 


Number of 


Native Christians in and about Dham- 
tari in 1899 


Native Christians in and about. Dham- 
tari in 1909 over 550 


Missionaries in the field in American 
Mennonite Mission in 1909 14 


none 


Native converts in direct Christian work, 
including teachers in village schools, 
who do Bible teaching part of each 


day, and S. S. teachers, about 66 
Members of India Medical Missionary 
Association 214 


Qualified medical doctors in Raipur Dis- 
trict (including Dhamtari Sub-district) 
with about one million people (a gov- 
ernment servant and not always a 
Christian) one 


Native medical assistants in same place six 


Medical Missionaries, same place (since 
1900) none 


Mission at Dhamtari 


Cost of carrying on the Mission at 
Dhamtari in 1909, including over 200 
orphans, schools, industrial work, 
colportage work, etc-, 46000 rupees 
or about G5 S080 9 


Cost to the Mission Board of the 
Dhamtari Mission, for 1909, 39,223 
rupees or about $13,074.50 


Income to the Mission from Indian 
sources, such as industrial work, 
schools, medical work, and direct 


donations, $2,258.83 
Cost per member to the Mennonite 
Church in America of the Dhamtari 


Mission for 1909, about 30 cents 


Indian Money 


1 pie equals about one-sixth American cent 

i2 pies equal’ l. anna, equals about 2 cents 

16 annas equal 1 rupee, equals. about 32 cts. 

15 rupees equal one English pound, equals 
about $4.84 

Roughly speaking 3 rupees equal one Amer- 
ican dollar. 
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MAP OF INDIA 
SCALE: 
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